x]           ON THE STEPS OF THE PULPIT

" Very good/' I answered. And the bargain was struck then
and there.

I at once gave notice to my master, who was very angry and
said, " If it is money you want, that need not part us," I told
him that money had nothing to do with the question, that all I
wanted was the opportunity to spend my life and powers pub-
lishing the Saviour to a lost world. And so I packed my port-
manteau and went out to begin a new life.

My first need was some place to lay my head. After a little
time spent in the search, I found quarters in the Walworth
district, where I expected to work, and took two rooms in the
house of a widow at five shillings a week, with attendance.
This I reckoned at the time was a pretty good bargain. I then
went to a furniture shop and bought some chairs and a bed, and
a few other necessaries. I felt quite set up, and fully prepared
to settle quietly down to my work. . . .

Three things marked the day that followed the one on yyhich
I shook hands with my cold-hearted master and said Good-bye.
One of which proved itself of no little importance, both to my-
self and the world at large in the years that followed.

1.  The first day of my freedom was Good Friday.

2.  It was also my birthday, the loth of April.

3.  The third, and most important of all, was that on that day
I fell over head and ears in love with the precious woman who
afterwards became my Wife.

In this episode we have a characteristic example of
William Booth's honesty and impetuous enthusiasm, as
well as a moment's insight into the mind of a business-like
dissenter. Booth was willing to maintain himself as a
preacher of the Gospel for twelve shillings a week. The
astute and practical Rabbits would not hear of such a
sacrifice, and increased the weekly wage to twenty shillings.
William Booth abandoned his daily work, threw himself
into the arms of the future, and trusted blindly to God.
Mr. Rabbits made himself responsible for a wage of twenty
shillings a week, limited to a period of three months. For
a sum of twelve pounds, then, the founder-of the Salvation
Army disposed of his genius and his enthusiasm, and with
no other provision than this for the next three months, and
no provision at all beyond that period, entered the ministry
as a revivalist preacher.

There were certainly few preachers among the Methodists
or.any other body of Christians more perilously situated